
Interview Note 



James K. Hall, chief, FOIPA section, records management division, Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, 1645-1710, June 21, 1545-1620, June 22, and 1600-1605, 

* June 25, 1984. By telephone. 

FBI 1 s current FOIA staffing and procedures . Hall has been in or head of 
— he did not make clear — the FOIPA section for the past three and a half years. 

The section now has a total of 212 staff, including 16 agents and 151 analysts. 

In recent months it has been receiving an average of 41.5 new requests per 
working day. Its current backlog is 5,000 requests, which are about evenly 
split between initial processing and n the floor,” i.e., files which have been 
identified and copied and are being processed by analysts. 

Though the volume of new requests varies with the season, the summer and turn 
of the year being a slack time, he thought it was continuing to increase. The 
wave of curiosity seekers wanting their own files under the Privacy Act of the 
late 1970s has abated greatly and the section is now receiving many more requests 
from scholars and journalists, whose sophistication about the FOIA is much 
greater than it once was. Six percent of the roughly 2,500 requests the analysts 
are now working on account for half of the work "on the floor." A West Coast 
journalist recently requested 170 subject matters, and Hall thought it would 
take his section "years" to finish that job. One problem in the initial processing 
stage is that the section has too few professional-level staff to analyze new 
requests and, in communication with requesters, determine exactly what is wanted 
so that materials can be located expeditiously. "We have plenty of GS-6s and -7s, 
but they just can’t do that sort of thing." I asked if there were any possibility 
of a budget Increase to cut the backlog. "No way. It’s all been laid out for 
the next three years." 

The section accepts any requester’s statement that a person has died without 
asking for proof, though "there are some unethical people out there who invent 
deaths. We had a case like that recently and I think the person who was supposed 
to have died turned out to be still alive and I think is going to sue us." I 
asked if they did not have to presume death after a certain age. Hall replied 
that someone in the Justice Department had suggested presumptive death after 
age 80, but he did not agree: "Why, my father, a lawyer, still goes to his office 

five days a week and he’s 89." 

New processing standards . The FBI’s present heavy reliance on (b)(7)(C-D), 
increasingly noticeable in its releases in the last year or two, started when 
"we got rid of Quin Shea and his harm theory just after the new administration 
came in. Why, one of Shea’s lawyers once told us that in some cases we could 
delete a source’s name on D grounds but had to leave in his address. That’s the 
silliest thing I ever heard of!" As to C, I mentioned the hypothetical case of 
an airline clerk who sells a notorious criminal a ticket, later tells the FBI 
about the transaction on interview, and in so doing invades his or her privacy 
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no more than to reveal when and where he or she was at the times of the original 
transaction and FBI interview. I asked how that could be considered a privacy 
invasion. Hall replied that the clerk might be fired if his or her employer 
learned of the interview. (Hall's reasoning was curious since it is often 
- -w corporate supervisors who lead FBI agents to employees, if any protection should 
be given to preclude dismissal it ought to be on D rather than C grounds, and he 
implied that the airline clerk might be dismissed even a quarter-century after 
the fact.) 

Returning to D, I asked Hall to define its application more clearly. He said 
that in essence it applies to all sources since the FBI had "always implied" 
confidentiality to everyone it interviewed. He continued that his section now 
no longer releases FD-302s, an agent's first recorded interview note. This seems 
to have been true during the past year or two, but I noted that FD-302 information is 
frequently copied verbatim into the FBI's following sequence of communications — 
teletypes, airtels, reports, and summary reports. I asked about them. This 
question seemed to nonplus Hall considerably and he murmured something to the 
effect, "Well, we don't release that either." (Carried to its logical extreme, 
such a policy would preclude the release of all informat ion- gathering documents 
as opposed to Internal memoranda, or about 95 percent of FBI communications. It 
seemed clear that Hall had not thought this out.) 

With the exception of the FBI's tipster hotlines in various cities, agents 
are no longer allowed to record information anonymously but must attribute it to 
named sources. This is because of past abuses: agents would attribute information 

they made up to meet their norms to anonymous paid informants, and sometimes they 
would keep the payments allotted for the informants. 

The FBI's personnel office will provide information about agents' careers if 
given specific names to check but will not release the names of unknown agents 
who worked on a specific investigation since that would invade their privacy. 
Following Shea's departure it began deleting from its releases the names of all 
FBI personnel below GS-15. 

The section has published nothing on its processing guidelines for the benefit 
of requesters. I said I had noticed changes in its standards in recent years, had 
often been curious about the changes, and thought other requesters probably were 
too. Hall said he had not noticed the same curiosity and hadn't "had a talk such 
as this — which I'm thoroughly enjoying — for at least six months. I assume you're 
taking notes." I said I was and would write up a file note after we finished 
talking. He voiced no objection and continued talking freely. 

Giving out requesters' names . Since Caroline Nelson had told me in May that 
she could not give my name to Alan Block, the University of Delaware criminologist, 
without my permission, but a month later telephoned to say that under a new policy 
the FBI was releasing it to Stuart McKeever, a Westport, Connecticut, lawyer, I 
asked Hall what policy the FBI had on releasing requesters' names to those who 
ask for them. Talking quite vaguely, he said — more implied — that it had always 



been the FBI’s policy to do so but that such requests were rarely received. "The 
last one I recall, about a year ago, was from Congress." I forebore pointing 
out that Congress does not have to use the FOIA to get information from the FBI 
and dropped the matter because to pursue it would force me to reveal the dis- 
crepancy in how the FBI reacted to the Block and McKeever requests and I did not 
want to cause Nelson any problems. It was obvious that on this topic Hall was 
not commenting freely and fully. PA requesters' names are never released. 

Silent former agents . Hall said that new agents sign an oath to guard 
classified information forever, as did he. He continued rather vehemently that 
former agents are not supposed to talk about their activities as agents, though 
he knew that many of them do, especially if those activities took place many 
years earlier. He kept stressing information the FBI's agents might acquire from 
foreign governments, which even in the 1950s was usually classified, and kept 
evading discussion of or deemphasizing information agents gathered in that period 
from ordinary sources in the United States. It quickly became apparent that he 
was trying to lead me to believe that former agents cannot legally talk about any 
information they gained during their FBI careers, not just classified information. 

Dominican Activities file . I told Hall in our first conversation that 
Caroline Nelson had finished processing the last of the files I had asked for, 
Dominican Activities in the United States, at the . turn of the year and that her 
team chief was said to have been reviewing it since then. I further said I had 
learned that the 33-section file is about exile rather than Trujillo intelligence 
activities during the period 1956-61, as I had first believed, and that my interest 
in the exiles is in their political and not personal activities. I continued that, 
after eight years of amicable relations with the FBI, I was greatly disappointed 
that it was taking the team chief so long to "review" the file, which I needed 
to wrap up my requests to the FBI for Galindez case materials. To protect 
Nelson I did not say that she had told me in two or three conversations that 
procedures in the section had changed greatly during the past year ("You wouldn't 
believe the controls and stats and quotas we have now!") and I would probably be 
very disappointed in the amount of information released in the file as a result 
of the new restrictiveness. Nor, as a test, did I mention that I had talked to 
the team chief by telephone only to get a brushoff and later had written Hall a 
mild letter protesting the file's long-delayed release and had received a brushoff 
reply over his signature obviously written by the team chief. He said he would 
check on the matter and let me know, which was the reason for our second conversation. 

During our chat the following day Hall said he had talked to the team chief, 
who had told him that 17 sections of the file would be released in "about two 
weeks" (i.e., about July 6) and the remainder "several weeks later." The team 
chief was "having problems with two or three aspects" of the file and was con- 
ferring with Nelson. Since he made no mention of my telephone conversation with 
the team chief and later correspondence with him, it was clear that he remained 
ignorant of those communications. I then said that while I would be willing to 
wait "two weeks" for the first half and "several [more) weeks" for the second half 
of the file without suing him, I urgently needed to know what referrals had been 
made from the file in order to complete a new complaint to the Court against the 
CIA. "Oh, are you litigating with them? Are you suing us?" I explained that 
the FBI was a codefendant in the litigation only because it held CIA information 
in its files, and that seemed to content him. He said he would check and get 
back to me. 
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In our third, five-minute conversation Hall said the team chief would mail 
me a list of the referrals to the CIA from the Dominican Activities file M in a 
couple of days.'* 

, ^ Special Intelligence Service (SIS) materials . At the beginning of the year 

I had had two conversations, one in person and one by telephone, with Tom 
Bresson, the FBI’s deputy assistant director for records management and Hall’s 
boss. One topic of those conversations was the FBI's SIS files. SIS was the FBI's 
specially constituted arm for collecting intelligence in Latin America during 
World War II, after which it ceded place to the CIA in Latin America when the 
latter agency was formed in the late 1940s. I had told Bresson that there were 
slight overlaps between SIS and the Galindez case, and that quite aside from that 
I was interested in writing about SIS after finishing Galindez. Bresson did some 
checking and reported back that another researcher had formally requested SIS 
materials, an SIS "control file" of 25 sections had been located, and its processing 
was expected to end around the middle of the year. 

I explained all this to Hall (who remained completely silent the several 
times I mentioned Bresson, causing me to wonder whether he was doing so from 
bureaucratic deference, jealousy of or differences with Bresson, or annoyance that 
I had approached him rather than himself) and asked how the processing was pro- 
ceeding. Hall said he thought a Carol Stroud was the analyst handling the SIS 
file and he would check. In our second conversation he told me that 11 or 12 of 
the file's 25 sections were then in "final review" in another FBI headquarters 
section, presumably legat liaison, and his own section was still working on the 
rest of the file. He predicted that it would take several more months to complete 
the entire job. 

I asked what withholding standards are being applied to the SIS materials, 
whose age varies from 36 to 44 or 45 years. He said the same standards as for 
two- or three-year-old materials and implied that his section might be viewing 
the SIS documents even more dourly than much more recent reporting on ordinary 
domestic crimes because SIS agents got much of their information from those holies 
of holies, foreign governments. It was clear from comments Hall made about SIS 
and other FBI files that the FBI has quite abandoned any adherence to 28 CFR 50.8. 

I further asked how a researcher might identify SIS materials beyond the 
control file and if Susan Falb, the FBI's recently hired historian, was doing 
anything to archive SIS materials. Hall said the control file might provide leads 
to other SIS materials, which would probably be organized not as an autonomous 
SIS collection but according to the usual personal and topical system. As far as 
he knew, Falb had shown no interest in SIS. 

Legislation . Hall said he thought the various POIA bills now before the 
English subcommittee in the House had no chance of passage in the current session 
of Congress. Enactment of any kind "certainly isn't something I'd put any money 
on," he remarked. 
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Impressions . Though maintaining a slight reserve as shown in such things 
as swearing only quite mildly and calling me "Mister," probably because this 
was our first contact. Hall was much more forthcoming and seemed much more 
lively and enthusiastic about his work, than the bland and cautious Bresson. (I 
.^assume that if we ever meet in person, he will begin calling me "Alan" mu^h 
quicker than Bresson did.) He was willing to discuss matters, such as his 
differences with Shea and his section's personnel problems, which other senior 
FBI officials would not, but in talking rather freely he sometimes seemed to be 
crawling onto a nicely swaying limb, as in some of the things he said about 
(b)(7)(C-D). Despite his joviality and seeming candor, Hall is patently one of 
the FBI's FOIA hardliners. 
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